THE     RUINS- OF    TROY

are blocked with rubble or barricaded for craters,
but behind the smashed fringes of the river,
London's dockers still whistle as they unload
bags of flour from the huge lifting cranes.

Now that the dark foggy nights have come
and November gales scream through the Straits
of Dover, the autumn bombardment of the capital
seems to have passed its peak of frightfulness. So
Margaret and I, hiring a little car from a Cockney
tobacconist, have decided to see what more we
can of the consequences of this Battle of London
which already seems to have lasted for so large a
part of our lives. Like the men on the Western
Front in the first World War, we find it all too easy
to follow only what is happening in our own sector
of the line. Already, from the damage to the
County Hall, the crashed northern wing of St.
Thomas's Hospital where young Peter Spilsbury
died, the complete demolition of a well-known
college, and the gutted black lead factory near the
Elephant and Castle, we realise that in the
West End we had not seen the half of the battle-
field.

As we drive north over Tower Bridge towards
Whitechapel and Shoreditch, the customary ban-
shee note of the siren reverberates loudly from
the river. We are looking with interest at the
scattering of small debris round the Tower and
the marks of attack on the walls of the Royal